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tured lips part asunder with words of rebuke and
sorrow.1 I felt it, as did hundreds more on tluit
occasion, to be a reproach and a cruel insult to the
memory of the illustrious dead. Did not the
speaker know that the dying testimony of Wash-
ington was against slavery ? "

Mr. Whittier took occasion, while commenting
upon the message, to refer with cutting severity to
some pro-slavery utterances which Everett had
made while he was in Congress. The boldness
and spirit of the letter attracted much attention,
and the governor was greatly annoyed by it. Until
they met in the electoral college, in 1864, Everett
did not again encounter his unwelcome corre-
spondent. On that occasion he came up cordially
to Whittier, and expressed his pleasure that at last
they were agreed.

The whole month of March, 1887, Mr. Whittier
spent in Boston in work among the members of
the legislature, to secure the passage of acts and
resolves to show that Massaclrasetts did not re-
spond favorably to the inaugural address of Presi-
dent Van Buren. This message, by its tone of
subserviency to the South, created great indignation

1 The f amous sentence of Wendell Phillips, " I thought those
pictured lips would have "broken into voice, to rebuke the rec-
reant American," was clearly plagiarized, says Kennedy, by an
unconscious act of memory, from the above eloquent passage by
Whittier, mitten nearly two years previous to the Faneuil Hall
speech by Phillips. Yoxing Phillips had been mightily aroused
by the Garrison mob, some months before the date of Whittier's
open letter to Everett, and had resolved to devote his life to the
cause of Freedom. He had undoubtedly, therefore, read Wliifc-
tier's strong and manly letter to the governor, and remembered,
dimly, the passage in question.